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Pop'ular theatre that speaks to the cc^Hacii aan in 
own laa-guage and deal^' witii .dii^ectly releva^it prohleis can .ise an ' 

{ effective adult education tool* in the process .Paulc Freire calls 
conscientiza^tipn-'-a prpcess aining to radically transform social 

■ reality and iBprov4 people's; lives. It can .also serve as "a aediuia for - 
parxicipa.tory .research. Popular theatre, offers a aethodoiogy for 
aassive scale application- whdch is aanageaiale by .village- level 
aniaTateurs because (1) it can create, awareness of people's own 
resources and aoliilize t hea: ' (2) it provides continuity iu > 
def-inition, analysis, and solotioii of coaajinity probleips; (4) as 
enter.tainaent, it attracts and holds interfest ; (5) t^e researcher 'is 
a coaaitted participant and learner-- no*t a detached outlsider; (6)^ as 
» collective expre4sion, it f<Ssters cooperative thinking and action- ■ ' 
laportant features -include the' discussion after .every perf cra^ance, ' 

• -when people share ideas and- identify probleas^ and - participation, 

. ^ince everyone can manage theatre r given a predetermined plot li^e 
for. dialog in provisajtion ; 'actors are already ^aii^iar with issues and 
situations- Furtheraore, this already familiar laediua defuses 
feelings, of educational, inferiority arising froa social prejudice 
illiteracy. Adult educators in Botswana have used popular theatre 
coiiaunit^ educatiois'caapaigns, resettleaent ediicatlcn, Freirean 
literacy wdrk using 'theatrical story- telling iijstea'd of pic^ures,^ 
as ^part Qt extension work in choosing appropriate technclcdy for,* 
•rural development. . Descriptions of these four exaaples are.Nincluded 
in- the paper as each, aoved through problea identi|icatica to-aciion 
while deaonstratipg populax theatre's role in social transforaation 
prograas- (CP) 
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Popular Theatre: A Technique £01 Participatory Research 
by Ross Kidd and Martin Bvram 



INTRODUCTION' TO PARTICIPATORY RESEARCH 

'Adult educators need practical tools to do their work. Often they are 
good at philosophical statements, but not very good at designing tFie tools* 
needed to transform philosophical principles, into p;raetical action. One 
often feels that this is a major l?lopk to progressive practices in this field. 
Adult educators are given -a ^thorou^h understanding>f the ideological flaws 
, in traditiotial teaching prattices,^ buf are not provided with clear examples 
of -how to make adult education work well. 

The writers feel that this may be equally true o^'' participatory research'. 
The ideological Implications of this approach were clear when Freire' first 

pulled, these concepts together back in the mid"5ps: - ' 

' ' ' ' 
' \ a> participation asi both goal and method ^ . • 

b) learning as a dynamic, two-way transaction rather than? as a 
^ one-way banking operation / ' ' • 

c) the researcher as paxtiicipant and animateur 

d) research as a tool for -critical -'consciousness and social transformation. 
But what is now needed are clear and manageable .tools which can be used 

by the! large number of, adult educators in making, Freire's ^ilosophy 
operational. ^ w 

Participatory research has been defined^ as ' 'a three-pronged activity : a 
. method of social investigation- involving the full participation of the 
community; an educatiojial process; a means of taking action or development' 
(^ali, 1978)^. It i^s also, been 'described as 'working with the poorest groups • * ,- 
in the analysis of their. own needs' (Hall, 1978). Oifie implication of both 
of these definitions is that techniques need to, be developed which can be 
used on a massive scale. The alternative optrons are mass media or techniques 
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which can be used by village-'lt^vel development workers and ^animateurs. 
•Radio, the most ef-fective mass medium, ^^ends to be a 'top-down' medium, and 
one which has difficulty in responding to^ the unique, concerns of various 
parts of thff^untry/ At. best,Vit^ can. prgv^ a ^high-quaA ty disaussion 
Vode' on a common national problme in the form of a 'problem-drama' - 
,but by itself it cannot organize a^i active response by its listening 
audience. For this, it needs to rely on development workers and local 
leaders operating on the front line. * ' . 

The- task then is to work out a methodology which can be managed by 
village-level aniraateurs and development we^ke^s* and to train thein tb use 
these method^. These workers need more Jtrhan an^ ideological grounding in 
Frelre's educational philosophy. They need techniques* which : 
' 1) are clear and manageable^ and 
2) reflect th^ philosophy of participatory research. 

I 

* "*«• ' ... - 

Whar aii^ the requirements of such a methodology?* The following/ lis t has 

been suggested: - . 

1) 'the problem originates in the ^ community itself and the prot)letn .is defined 

it 

^ analyzed and solve* by the community; . ^ 

2) . the ultimate goal of research is th^ radical transformation of social 

reality and the' improvement of the lives of people i^olv^d. The bene- 
ficiarie| of the research are th^ members of t-he community itself: 

3) par ticipatory "research, involves the^full and active participation of the 
community in the entire research process; 

4 * 

4) participatory research involves a whole range of powerless groups of '^^ 

« 

people'-' the ej^loited, the poor, the oppressed , '^the marginal, etc.; 
5'y ,the process of participatory research ca^ create a greater awareness in 
the pecJpie of their own resources and mobilizes them for self-reliant 
development; , , ' t) ^ 
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t) It is a more %ientitXc method of research in that the participation of 

the ^^^OTunity^K^ikfe research process facilitates fi more accurate and 

authentic analysis of social reality; 
7) the researcher is a committed participant and learner in the process 

of research, militant rather than detached' (Hall, 1978), 

In operational terms ^ this, would requi.re: 

1) ways of bringing people together - since many of the poorest groups 
are currently turned off by or excliided from development programmes; 
^2) some type of pfoblem. identification and priority-setting process; • 
3) a codi^ji^cation process which is botJKparticipatory and Tnanageable; 
A) ways of getting people to respond to the "code" in' an active way. 



t 



^ Popular Theatre' and Participatory Research 

One method that fulfi:^ls these requirements is " popular and^articipa^oty 
''theatre useS as a .tool for fconscien'tization. • 

•But what is popular theatre? We have chosen to define it as "people's 
theatre speaking to the common man in his language and idiom and dealing 
with problems of direct' relevance to this siui^cion". It is 'popular' 
b-ecause it attempts to involve the^whole community, not just a -sin^ll ^lite . 
determined by class or education. But it is more than "liigh art ' occasionally 

J * 

toured around the boondocks bringing culture to the deprived masses' (Brooke's,' 
1974). Its use of local languages and participatory style and its attempt 
to reflect the audience's own situation from their perspective makes it 
^ their theatre rather than an imposition, ^ 

Popular t^iteatre can be an effective tool in conscientizatfon programmes : _ 

1) as entertainment ,' it can attract and hold the interest of large 
numbers of people; ' . • . . ' 

2) as an oral medium in-local lansuages , i't can involve the poorest 

r 
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groups and classes who are of left out of development acti^itfies 
because of their illiteracy or lack of understanding of English; 
3) as dramatic representation of local problems , it provides a 

codification of reality which can be used b^y the participants in 
analyzing their situation; • ^ . ^ 

^ 4) as ^ collective expression and a cominunal activity ^ it creates 

the context fcr co-^operative rather than individual thinking and 

V 

' ' action - it creates the possibility for horizontal communication 

or pe^r' learning , rather than top-down one-way communication. ' * . ' 

The most important feature of popular theatre is its representation of 
local> situations and problems (codification). It is this which makes it a 
powerful tool fd^^^ucation. People see themselves and tiiei:^ situation in a (^^^ ' 
fresh way and wiff?* to talk about these problems vdth others. Through discussion 
(which follows every performance), people can share their ideas about these 
problems and see what can be done about them. Often this leads "to practical 
action. It is this combination of performance and discussion -which charac- 
terizes the 'use of popular theatre in conscien tization programmes. 

Another important feature is that it is participatory . The theatre form 
used is one that everyone can manage • It operates on the principle that 

• ' . . ■ -, ■ f 

anyone can learn to play a role, improvise dialogue, or handle a ^puppet, ^ 

Extensive rehearsals or memorized lines would discourage participation. So 

instead otf a heavily scripted approach,' the performances are based on im- / 

provization, enthusiasm, and .a plot line" which is worked out by the actors * 

themselves. This approach works well precisely Because' the actors are familiar 

with the issues and the situations they are presenting (since they are their 

issues) and develop their dialogue, gesture, and actiofi in response to each 

Other and the, audience , rather than having to remember a fixed script. By V /■ 

. : ' ■ 8 . •■' 



keeping the form- rough and simplT, popular theatre can be kept within the ^ 
control and use of local people ^ and it can therefore be used on a mass 
sc^ale , * * . - . 

As a medium for codification, drama is much more manageable in a "grass 

roots programme than pictures. It c.an be produced locally whereas pictures 

f 

often require specialist artistic skills which are not available in every . 
conmiunity. (In Freire's programmes in Brazil and Chile, the pictures were 

-•centrally produced rather than djeveloped by each study circle.) Drama 
also has the capacity for a multi-dimensional and dyn^ic representation" 
of Reality in contrast with pictures which can only represent a static 
situation and are of ten' incapable, of reflecting conplex issues, i^nally, 
by using drama the group# is involved not only in studying the code but in ^ 
creating it - and this- process itself involves an. element of analysis. 

.Also as a collective. •activity it helps in producing group, solidarity and the 
potential for collective thinking and action. 

ETilm and' videotape have alst? been used as ' codes ' for • conscientization 

■ # 

programmes. (Canadian National Film Board, ^1970-1978; Belkin, 1971-1972). 
However, both of these tools involve expensive "equipment, technical skills, 
or a maintenance capacity which prevents . them from being used by village* 
iQvei development workers oi^ a massive scale (Mbughuni, 1977). DramaTLs, a 
much more appropriate technology for mass social transf grmation programmes 
since: 

' ^ 1.; ^ 

a) everyone can .handle it ^ 

b) it is inexpensive and has no technical litfiitations . • 

♦ 

c) as an already familiar medium (drawing on indigenous creative expression) 
it provides an acceptable means of bringing development issues into 

the community, ^ 



This lact^r aspect of drawing on Ipcal cultural experssion is very 



'important , 
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In many cocanuni ties of lijnited literaqy, the habitual response ' ; 
is '*We can't speak, we have, no education''. There is a belief In 
educational inferiority and' th^e s^eems to. be almost a compulsion'" > 
for self-denigration before thd^mystique of education! Yet many 
people in these coimaunities, because they are 'not influenced or 
inhibited by extensive schooling, have^ a gfeat oral tr4dition of 
story-telling, versifying, singing and so on. They can- be witty 
and colourful and the language is 'sometimes richer than the 
homogenized textbook, va^jiety. Maiclng' use of this talent ckn 
^ change attitudes toward the educational mystique, (Low, 1974,^ p. 24) 

Low s point is v^y important. Folk media enthusiasts have emphasized 

the familiarity of thfe medium (UNESCO, 1972).. What piore important is 

that people are good it it.-^is makes it immediately useful as a force for 

increasing self-conf idenc^e. By neglecting indigenous «:reative expression,' 

we "inhibit'^people from active participation in the process of modernization, 

because an "abrupt. denigration of traditional forms of culture means deniai 

of access to a .kind of, literacy to. -^which they have been used*' (Mathur, 1968) 

' • " ' y ' : . : - " • ■ ^ - ^• 

On- the other hand, by using a* popular ^thieatre. which 'makes use of loc^l for^is 

of cultural expression, "the -creative 'forces that reside? in the people are 

being brought to bear on the development process*' (Sherlock, 1975) . ■ . ' 

< 

Finally, it is* important tc^ .emphasize that the popular theatre' perforuiance 

is_not the whole experience. It is the -initial catalyst for a programme of 

2 '* ' • ■ 

education and action. It Is used in a deliberately functional sense, not'« , 

/ ■ •■ " 

— ■ — " . _ 

This is true in the- second case study where disjussion becomes part of 
the performances - performance and discussion become an integrated whole. 

2 < " - ' ^ ^- ■ . 

Bro Russell ^and his Ghanaian colleagues have experimented with the .use' 

of performance not only in the initial motivation stage but also in the 

follow-yp action prograifime. In the latter case performances are u^ed to / 

provoke discussion on some of tlje problems in implementing the action programme 
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an en5 in itself but as a medium of social transformation. In this way art 
6elSomes socially relevant and part of a larger concern for the creation of a 
tnore^ humane and justiy ordered society- , ^ 



Since 1974, adult educators in Botswana have been expetimenting with 

popular theatre as a tool for pa^rticipatory research and progratnming . The 

initial experiment called Laedza .Batanani , was a community education prograsnne 

in northern Botswana involving heavy community participation. Its success 

f 

encouraged other groups of development workers in ?otswan^ to experimeii't 

with this approach, To^ promou this work and prov^de^ suitable .training- a 

national inter- agency cotmittee was formed under the leadership of the 

University's Institute of Adult Education, / / 

.. - / I ' . ' ^ 

We have selected fqyr. different examples of this wor/k to Illustrate the 

range-.of objectives, -subject matter, techniques, research and organizing 

methods, and contexts ia which popula^theatre has bepn usedi 



I 
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CASE STUDY A: ' CQHM UNITY EDUCATION CAMPAIGNS * - . 

The first case is the consaiinity educatiot^ campaign.' This is best exemplified 

Laedza Batanani , the first experiment in" popular- theatre-based participatory 
programming, • • * 

l^3.Qdza means 'wake ijp - it's time to get mov^g!*^; B^tanani means "let's 
come together and work together'*. The notion grf^ Laedga "Batanani then, is to 
prSvide an occasion where t^e coi^^nity is drawn ^ogether, is Iwokeri up' . ; • 
<o their situation, and discusses ^hat might be d^ne aboat.it. / ^ 

The venue for, this annual event is the Kgotla - the village meeting place. 
In the past, the kgotla was a powerful medium t^v coimuuuity dec i's ion-making 
and, a major part o£. village A.fe, It was a vehicle par excellence for educating 
a communixy as a community. Since Independence, with the declining v^e of 
traditional leaders, -it has lost its ''influence* and no lotiger draws large - 
participation. Laedza Batanani chfcse to resurrect its community educat;rion 
function by providing: » - . ^ ' . . 

1) a stimulus for attending such ai meeting 



2) a medium for presenting community issues in a pcwexful way, s 
that people would want to talk ^bout them 

• ^ . i , ' 

r 

3) a n^w, more participatory, meani of organizing discussion within 
" the kgotla, i.e., small group dis<:ussiDn. 



o 



3 ■ 'I 
For a detailed des.cription of the Laedza* Batanani cotsmunity education cam^ 

paigns, see ''Laedza Batanani: Popular Th^esatre and Development - A Botswana 

Case.Study*' by Ross Kidd and Mart;in Byrai|i, in Convergence , Vol.10, No. 2, 

! 

October, 1977. ; 

X 12 I 



^nity-organi^ed effort: ' comnHinity representatives 



Each camp^aign' its a eouim\inity-or§ani^ed ef fort comnHinity repres 
' S 'attend- a pre-c4fflpai§n. plannk^g ^l^orkshop . (in i^sues'are 

' V' . " i^i^ntif led) , /and- partlcipaLe iAi ,b^k-up support for the^testival and in the * 

^ . • - actual-festival performances T Vwo/^loc^I provide -the 'overall / - 

... f - . . . : , - ^ ■ ' ■ - I 
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, leadership f or ^ each campaign. -The University's 'Institute, of. Adult Education* > V^' ^ ^ 
was largely jresponsible for initiating 'this programme . Each caiapaign also ' ^ * 
involved the ex'teusion^rkers -in the aJrea, either' as local organizers (of 
community participation), or, as members-cf the mobile team of actor-animateurs . * 

Each year the campaign team ,t;ours the five major village's in the^rea. 
Iti each village, the campaing team puts on* a one and one-half hour per for- ^> 
^ mance, including drama, puppetpy, dancing-/ singing, and^nimbeat po^ry^ / * , 
After each p^ejrf o'rmance, the actors and 'other extension/workers in the area 
divide the audience* into*groups and organize discussion, of the problems 
presented.. Discussiou^'s organized in a "Freirean"' manner , starting with ' 
an ^objective', look ar the problems presented in 'the performance, and thgi^ 
moving to a discussion of the problems as tb^y affett membei^ of the audience 
^ and what might be done about them. A recent innovation i# a pcJSt^campaign 
. follow-" up progransne of practical* demonstrations and other foVms of support' 
(e.g., seed distribution for^ vegetable gardens)", organized by the development 
workers' to help people move frotn discussion to action. 

The issues presented tj^rough drama, puppetry, songs an^' 'dances -are deter- 
mined in a precatnpalgn workshop of community leaders and extension workers. 

m 

In the first four years of Laedza Satanani, they have included concerns about 
cattle theft, inflation and unemployment, the effct:t on community and family 
of migrant labour and the drift to the towns, conflict between modern and 
traditional practices, the school-leaver probelms, and family and health ^ 
{Problems, : ^ . 

Issue identification at the community works.hops starts with, an initial- 

13 ' ' .. - • • 



! brains terming' sesslpn in small groups in. which, all possible issues are 
listed quickly.. (Sn newspieint. (On§ 'of,' #Hese lists pro'duced at the first 
.wdfkshop Is given in Appendix A.); Later, workiflg*. again in. small groups, 
participants -select £>iose issUes vhid^i they feel, 'are the most pressing anxi 
yhich they feei* people 'are willing to' do soBjething about. Criteria for this , 
^hoic^ includes; ^ ' ' * * * ^ , 

a) small tasks which people can easily achieve (e.g., cle'an-up ^ campaigns 
^ ratho? than a large inf rastructwal project); 

b) problems ^^hich require a loial respgnse rather than government action; 

c) problems whose solution! .can easily be , supported by regular extension 
work." ' • ' , ' 

4 ^ ■ 

Once the campa4^g^ issues are agreed, some of-.the participants are selfected 
to attend an actors' workshop where' detailed analysis of each of the issues 



in made in' turn. This invo^lves: 



^) listing people/ s knowledge, -Attitudes and practice with respect to 
each problem; * i 

. b) identifying from this list the key constraints (e.g., misbeliefs, 
lack of resources); , . ■ 



•c) deciding which of these constraints mig^t be successfully challenged 

and which current pvractices should^'be built on ^nd supported • ' 
Through this analysis participants work out ^ clear set of objectives' 
and problems to be^ presented as a preliminary step to 'scriptin' the 'drama, 
puppet play, dance, and soi^g. * ^ ' 

* In all of th|se discussions the final yardstick is realism. Important 
constraint* <Bre identified but only those *^that are considered to be amenab^le 

tg change are introduced. For example, many, people get ineffective treatment 

. . ^ . . , . . 

for VD from the traditional doctor, yet to discourage the use of traditional 
medecine .would only ,ahtagonize people; In this situation, the actors chose 



as the main message men s responsibility for telling their .lovers (since > 
VD is difficalt to detect ia womerO . Similarly in the discussions on sanitation 
•tfhe actors decided that the promotion of toilets at this stage wouJ.d be 

. • ^ ^ - vt: ■ ' - ' 

unrealistic, Verv few families have the resources or the motivation to 
buiid a toilet'. As an alternative, the festival' promoted the digging of 

\ \- ' ^ . - 

a trench by each family and- the practice of , taking a shovel to cover one's 
excreta/^ • 

The object of all these' sessions is to clarify how the villagers^ perceive 
a problem before dramatizing* it, Considerableycar^ is taken^ to avoid' being 
*pTopagandistic' , i.e., promoting gQvemnient solution^ and packaged answers 
..in a direct and mechanical way, without first presenting the problems as 
perceived by local people, l^e role. of the>^Vf ormance is to create an 
awareness of the problem and the motivation to do something about it. It is 
th^ field workers * job in the follow-up programme to provide any techniques 
needed to solve the problem. v 

- ■ )• ■ • , 

Evaluation 'studies' to date have revealed the fallowing: ^ 

1) the ^ campaigns have been successful in attracting large numbers of 

- people, many of whom have not participated before iti development activities,. 

2) spectator^ recognize the relevance of the popular theatre performances 
. and their value aS a stimuluy for discussion. Local people have also 

praised the festival for making it possible to discuss issues which 
otherwise c^uld not be discussed, '*It is an interesting way of bringing 
social pressure to bear on people - easier than wives on their own trying 
y .to argue with their husbands. The dratna helps to show men wtvftt women ^ 
don't like." - ' - 

3> i:he campaigns have stimulated active participation of local people in a 
range of activities, including the planning, and running of the Festival; 

4) the campaings have been particularly responsible for some changes: harsher 



cattle theft laws, better attendances at village meetings, and increased 
clfniQ attendance for VD treatment. If also s^ems apparent th^t campaign', 
messages have spread to many people, who dldn^t attend the campaign. ^ 
5a Laedza Sat^nani has provided a 'model for cooperative programming and has 

\ • ■ • ■ • ' . • ■ - 

nelped develop a sense of teamwork ^ong deve].opment workers in the area. 




This programme of popular * theatre has not only provided--development workers 
with a new technique. It has* also helped in challenging ' top-down' overly 
technical approaches to non^formal education. By giving field workers a 

.'non'-prescriptive ' teaching approach, popular theatre has helped them st^rt 

■* . ■ 

to see themselves in a new role n4t as^ mere links .between centrally ^ 

determined technical information and rural families, but as catalysts in 

mdtivating people to- look at the problems themselves, analyze constraints, 

and examine altemat;ive sdlutions. This' demonstration Of the' potential in 

participatory programming constitu^e4 important change in non-formal 

education practice in Botswana. ^ ^ ■ 

The involvement of village-level development workers as performers is 

the significant feature of Botswana's theatre-basVd NFE programme. By virtue 

of their participation the programme is no longer a one-off evei^ as it 

would tend to be if organised by theatre professionals. The perf<?rtaance is 

one part of an education/action progra^nlme , including post-performance 

discussion and other yays of promoting an active response to the performance. 

This involvement of field staff works well. Most extension workers cari com- 

bine their, understanding of the, local situation with, a flair for acting,' 

Heaving tried out, popular theatre, they become very excited about its potential 

as a way of challenging people^s response to problems; Their relative success 

in using this apporach has given them lot of self-'Conf idence and encourages 

them to use/ popular 'theatre in their regular woifk. One immediate implication 



• * 

/ " ' 

# ^ 

is that there -is no problem in integrating popular ^theatre work with regular 
exrension work since the saiae people are ^ing bo th job^s . ^ ' 

Laedza ^atanani started ^as an experimenu- run- by government extension 
vorkers*but has ."blossonied into a commuriiify movement whose chief principles 
are participation and self --reliance . It has demonstrated that it is possible 
to mobilize, local people to volunteer their 'time and eff^t in planning and 
•running their own educational programme. Local garticipation and leadership 
has -become a reality, no tV only in performance but also in planning and 
organization. People arfe also beginning to accept the principle of . ^self^ 
reliance* - of not waiting for gpvemment to do avery thing. Laedza Bataha ni 
provides a clear example of the potential in harnessing local energies and 
initiative for adult education and development. This community, movement 
could become a powerful local institution, providing in coope^tion with 
the extend ioA agencies a wide range, of local initiatives- within the area. 



CASE STUDY B: POPULAR THEATRE AND RESETTLEMENT EDUCATION 
T^"^ 7 " 

Basarwa have lived as cattle-workers and squatters on cattle ranches 
in western Botswana for the last 50 years. A recent government survey revealed 
that they had a strong desire to get their own land in order to es^cape the 
exploitation of the farms. Government has .allocated land and provided bore- 
holes for four new communities. These new settlements will be given other ' 
basic services (e.g., primary school and health post) but beyond that, the ' 
Basarwa must finf their own resources to* develop their communities as they 
see fit, . . * 



^In the past, '^Basarwa*' were more popularly refe'rred to as '*bushmen*\ 
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Go^^ernme^t has been organizing a series of workshops for e^dh new group of 
settlers before/ they move to the' n^w communities. The' purpose o^^ each meeting' 
•.is to give the new settlers an opportunity to m^of ^y^^ c^j^j^^j^^ (since 
they come, from different^ farms 'and often ^ion't know one another), arid to 
start talking about, the problems and Issues ^rela ted to. life* on the\^. 
settlemejvt • ' ' \ ' . . 

The background to these meetings is dependence.. As employees on these* 

'large cattle-ranches, the Basarwa rely not only on the food rations they are 

>♦ ■ . 

g.iven, but also on the milk of ca^ttle they are tending. They have been 
conditioned to depend on these meagre yet regular wages, in the form of 
rations,^ and many have' lost their traditional skills in hunting. . In the past, 
they_have tsilso Ijeen dependent on water sources owned by th^\ catt le ranchers ^ 
and have had no access ^o land for ploughing or grazing their own cattle. 
They ar© not allowe4 to keep livestock or plant crops on the ranches where , 
they work. But noW that they have their own land and water, on the new 
settlement, they can ^lo longer count on rations from" the ranches. They have ■ 
to overcome this hand;;-out conditioning, 'and rediscover their original habits 
of self-reliance.' , < ^ 

Various methods were tried *out to make these community meetings work well. 
Lectures and question-and-answer sessions tended to" reinforce the passivity 
and dependence of the participants. It made them sit back and listen tg ' ^ 
government representatives tell them what 'to do, ra^ther than provoking them 

■ ' ^ / . 

to tackle the problems themselves. Small group discussions kerned too academic 
requiring an academic response only; they failed to generate the necessary 
enthusiasm and involvement.* * 

In this situation, we turned to participatory drama as a much more dynamic 
tool. Drama stimulates only an. analytical response, but also an emotional 
or spiritual response. It^s a much more organic and integrated medium - 

( • ... 



"the issues become alive because the participants are no longer calking 
academibally .about a future situation; they ^re in that aituation and respon- 
ding in an imaginative and creative way to the pressures and problems of 
that situation. , . . . 



It is^ toor^ atuned to the organic way in which BasaAra relate to life.' 
Theirjown forms of drama - story-telling and dance-dramas - are woven into 

! . * " , • - , 

the fabric of everyday life. By using -tltis already familiar medium, Basarwa 
can use their own cultural' tools to' understand and deal with the rapid 
change in their situation. 

For each workshop, the meeting fQ.ac6 is set up as a theatre-in-the-round , 
with easy access ^f or the particip^s in- "the outer circle to. join the original 
set of a4tors (about ten-men*and women in Che middle). 

The drama starts' according to an agreed plot worke'd- out beforehand. The 
new settlers are gathered around a fire at the new community. They are 
talking about the. borehole and how they can afford to run and maintain it. 
Then conversation shifts to subsistence. Each gives his, or her proposal. -. 
One gets angry and threateTis to back to the farms.^The group tells, him to 
.wait and hear what government say*. Several say they should ask government 
for rations and dlesel for the borehole engine. 

Then two government officers arrive. The Basarwa act submissive and 
servile'. The senior government officer (talking in Setswana) paints a . 
pretty picture, praising government's contribution ('land, borehole, school, 
health post), and exhorting them to work hard and build their own communities. 

t 

'^Remember, sel,f-reliance is a national principle and we expect everyone to 
support it." He continues in this vague and indirect but diplomatic way 

\ 

Then it i s the tTanslator '«s turn. Speaking^ in Sesarwa, he is Wery short and 

blunt: '*What^he is saying is - no rations, no petrol for your borehole engine. 

ft 

You're on your own. We're giving you nothing The Basarwa ask a few questions 



to ^Gortf ira this view, Vhen they reali;?e they can get nothing more out of 
government, the questioning stop^. The government o:^ficers leave. 

This ba<:kgrcund context is very carefully demonstrated so that everyone ' 
understands and begins to« identify immediately with this imaginary yet . 
realistic, situation. Government's unwillingness 'to provide ''everything*' 
for the settlers is. hammered home wi^i lots of repetition so that people's 
expectations become adjusted to the real situation right frpta the beginning* 

The rest of the drama is built around this basic situation a group . 
discussion around a fire. Other events come along to disrupt this, but-^group 
returns each time to this core'^Situation, in which the implications of each 
new event are discussed oil presented in mime. . 

Once Ihe actors catch the spirit and start to feel .themselves realistically 

rin that situation^ the ''play'* takes ^off. New situations and issues develop 

as people start to deal in an imaginative way with each other and their new ■ 

situation. These are fed .into the .^nama f rom the 'inside' or 'outside'. 

Actors create new sityatibns thtoselves or participants in the outer circle 

join thie drama bringing in new problems. The organizers feed in issues" 

♦ 

-where necessary, by briefing certain participants In the outer circle to 
take a problem into the drama of joining the drama themselves in the role 
of govemmeniL officers. 

At the firs^t vorlcshop where this technique was used, the actors started to 
improvise their reaction to the opening' situation entirely spontaneously; 
They started to mime how they would use their hunting and collecting^^Kills | 
to give them food and how they would make leather goods and handicrafts for 
sale.* They sent a delegation to see the government about h&ndiQpaft ^i^t6^\i^.t^n 
A few men returned '^o the farms to work on behaJJ of the group . man from 

the 'audience' played the role of a Boer coming -to hire men as trackers - the 
men refused to go, saying he first had. to get clearance from the District 
Council. - ' , . 
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Other problem situations which have come up in these workshops have 
included: | ^ '"^ ' . 

a) a man returuing sick from the farms " ' ^ , . 

b) game" scouts chasing poachers \ \ ■ - * 

c) police investigating cattle theft 

d) report that borehole, has borken down ' 

" f , 

e) men complaining about the difficulty of ^getting supplies f rom ^the ' 
nearest town 

f) tjcm wo.rker coiaplaihing aobut life on the farms ^ 

g) a Mcsarva from a different 'tiribe^ coming to -join the settlement 

h) arrival of a government officer, . • - 

J It becomes a type of simulation game without ^ documents and role cards. 
It is less structured than the typical simulation game - the events are 
not pre-packaged or scripted. There is room for participants to choose the 
issues and situations which are important for them.' It gives them the 
opportunity to paint their oxra future in an imaginative yet realistic fway. 
Instead of the learning experience being structured for them (by government 
officials), they choose what is importj^nt, they determine what is possible. 
^ And because of the sense of community, c^Qllective expression that is->^ 
found in Basarwa life, the statements and actions of the acting group become 
in one sense collective statements for the whole group. The actors (who 
ehange throughout this continuous" play) are speaking for all^e participant^'. 

The role-playing provides an opportunity for participants to explore 
their new situa'tion, to experience working with a newsgroup of people, to 
escape from passivity and dependence, and even to test out sgressiVe behaviour 
(e.g., demanding their rights from government, emplpyers, etc.). It is 
a way of testing out behaviour without being threatened by the real life 
consequences of the action. A Mosarva who s-trikes back against an arrogant 
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■'boss^;^n a drajia is net .subject to the cotisequences of this action in 

y y ■ J 

real life. ,^t if the play-acting is realistic,, people caft'-irea^ft from it. 

■■ . 

This type of simulation game is used to help participants /egin to 
understand, and deal with someiQf the problems in their future situation. 
It works to the extent th^t the Basarwa are able to ^ee themselves in that 
situation. Some anthropologists have said that the Basazrwa cannot dieal with 
* the^ future. The working hypothesis here is that participatory drama provides 
a much !nore effective medium for identifying with that future situation than 
listening to a talk or discussing these issues in an academic way, 

l^is type of theatre is based upon immediate experience. It grows spon-^ 
taneously from the audience's participation and their ei^ptional response to 



the situation. At best it is aliaost unconscious ^' the audi^ence becoms involved 
without knowing that th§y are being involved.. There is a c4rtai\ element of 



risk, since the participants themselves determine what situations 
important - th^y may choose to be passive ox to represent a tbtally 
fatalistic, outlook- Yet the^elem^nt o*£ risk_^^^ important: it i^ t^ie placing 
df the 'power* of^ role-playing directly .into the hands of the 'participants 
which makes this approCach liberating (University of Massachuset ts\- 1975) 

In this use of theatre, discussion becomes part of the performance 

\ 

\ 

rather than something separate from it. Critical analysis of each event 
develops spontaneously. Each new event is discussed * around the fire'\^by 
the actors and als^ by the audience who are watching, 

\ 

In simulation games you offc^n have a 'control-^' function to stop or 
correct' responses in the gaine» situation. In this case the ^control* 
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function is shared among all the participants. When anyone seen something 
unrealistic, he points it out. ?^ere there is a lack, af inf ofiaatlon, the 

"s 

organizers and the other government resource people intervene, but doing * 
■this ^in role^ • * . . 

22 



This simulation game provides the basic core of the confinunity workshcji, 
for variety , it is mixed 'with: * " ^ 

a) " buzz groups (within the' theatre-in-th^-round seating pattern) • 

b) small group d'iscuss ion * . ^ ^ 
« c) drama creation in smajl groups, ' 



CASE STUDY C; POPULAR THEATRE AND FREIREAN LITERACY WORK ^ ' ^ 

... _ » 

Popular theatre has Vlso been used in literacy work in Botswana. The 
Freirean apporach used in this prog.ramxne is particularly needed in Botswana 
where resignation or fatalism is a direct product o£ harsh environmental ^ 
conditions and social relationships. Drought is a regular feature of life, 
destroying, initiative and making many people dependent OTf" others^. Some ^ are 

forced by these conditions (a^'out one-third of the male labour force) to 

... - ■ 'f . ■ _ ' 

find a livelihood ? in South Africa where their dependence is further 
reinforced. Many.of those who remain behind have no cattle or land of their 
'^^i^ and are totally dependent on meagre wages fro«i cattle owners. The Freirean 
method provides one- means of challenging the prevailing apathy, of encouraging 
people to take responsibility for dealing with their situation* 

In Brazil and - Chile,- Freire used pictures to spark off discussion. In 
experimenting with this medium in Botswana, ■ it was discovered that pictures 
were not a sufficient stimulus for discussion. Of ten- participants had 
difficulty understanding the context' of a picture. In many cases, the . 
pictures could only provide a narrow image of the whole issue and for some 
issues it was difficul't to find a suitable repretsentation. For these reasons 
^the literacy programme organizers decided to . add an additional medium 
- story- telling - as a catalyst for discussion. As a more versatile medium 
than /pictured, stories can provide a clearer context and deal with issues 



that are not presented visually,' Jn combination wi^h pictures, stories 
can be used to present fictitious yet^ realistic situation^ familiar to the , 
learners as the basis for sparking of discussion on similar situations and 
problems faced by the learner, ■ ' | 

' The stories are produced on the basis of: 

1) . probliim research in the target villages (i.e*, open-ended discussion.- 

with small groups of Adults contacted in very informal way - 
at the ^water supply, 'outside the clinic, at beer parties 4 and at 
individual homes; - ^ 

2) problem analysis and story writing in a material production workshop 

(similar to the Laedza Bat^nani pre^campaign community workshop). 
In the^ literacy group sessions, these stories are read out by the literacy 
animateur and then discussed by the group. (A flipchart picture representing f 
a critical incident in the story provides an additional focus for the 
discussion.) In several cases they have been^actually drantatized by the 
group. Outside the study meetings some groups have used drama as a technique 
for getting- others in the village talking about some of the issues: the 
literacy groups are discussing. 

Groups. have staged performances on TB, malnutrition, sanitation, and 
over-drinking for public meetings at the kgotla, clinic or community centre. 
In a few cases, this has provided the impetus for community-wide action on 
these issues* 

In both cases, drama is more than an object for analysis and discussion* 
It is an important experience for the literacy participants in developing 
self-confidence - a major objective of the literacy programme . ^ It demonstrates 
to participants that they already have a kind of literacy that works well. 



Direct quotes from the problem research interviews are later used ^ti 
writing the ''problem stbries'* so tha^ they reflect both -the perspective 
and expressions of potential literacy participants. Some examples are: 
-To plough is to gamble. Even if you plough early enough, the rains may ^ 

disappear and your crops die. 
-Nutrition means money. Th^ -onl^^^^^Sl^^nced food for children is found at ^ 

the "shop. ■ ' . . 
-Women are looking after children while men .are busy enjoying life. When 
you warn your husband .about leaving you alone with the children, he 
beats you and his girlfriend beats you too. / 
-Il^here is no raip, there is no life - we can't jxlough and we're forced 

to'^go to ^ South'^ Africa. 
-When we^^ry, to warn young people about their misbehaviour, they say that, 
we have n&^^education, no civilization. What is needed is hard lashes 
at the kgoti^ 

-We go to the mines\in South Africa because here in .our country we're not 
the 'right type of Wople for work*. They keep saying - '^Where'^ your 
certificate or experiex^a?" We don't know when we're going to get this 
'experience' because we newt get jobs* 

-Prices go up because of those * enough to have jobS' getting, increases 

in their salaries. They go up W' ^iuse of "Development", bUt this really 
hurts . the poor *and causes hungef • 

'We don't like this business of applying for land from the Land Board, Soon 
„ we'll be told to buy land as if we're buying a tractor. Because pf the 
difficulty of ^getting the grain to the depot, we're forced to sell them 
to the Boers who come and cheat us with low prices. Later in summer they 
sail them back to us at high prices • 



-Hunting is like buying tuealie^meai. you've gpt to pay for it. But we 
•; . ^ . > • ' 

, can't afford the licenses. Wild aiiimals destroy^ oi!r' crops but g^^rnment 



Ik. 



won't let us hunt them, . * ' . . - 

-If you're married , ^ you have .tLo"|acc^pt what your husband says, even if - 



you disagree. Sometimes you're-taken to the lands to spend the rest 

of your life 'there not coming to town. - - , 

-Firewood has become a business. People come in trucks and steal all our 

^ wood. Our area is coij^pletely bare.. We now have to walk miles to find ' 

even one stick of wood. And it's hard to get wood without a wagon/' 

• *" 

because they're all as f^t as England. 



r 
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Drama has also been used In the organizational and leadership training 
stages of the project. Im.publiciz^ing .the literacy prograimne at th\kgotla, 
extension staff in each village put on a drama about illiteracy, 
has proven to be an effective device for recruiting literacy animateur 

and part-ci .^aa-:^ . In training workshops for literacy aWmateurs, drama 

\ 

has played a major role: \ 

\ 

- as a waj^a-up exercise which helps in building confidence and active 
participation; 



\ 



. - as a technique practices at the leaders' workshop for use with literacy\ 
groups ; 

-as-^ codes for developing the critical awareness of the leaders themseives 
. •in , particular challenging their view. of how they should relate -to 
their literacy group. 

For the latter purpose, a special' puppet- play was devised which dramatizes 
in a bold, hard-hitting way the contrast between authoritarian and non- • 
authoritarian styles bi leadership. ' 



CASE STUDY D;. PARTICIPATORY RESEARCH AND SyrSisrD ti WORK-IN APPROPRIATE 

■ ^ ■ V ' ^ 



TECHNOLOGY 



•Botswana's Rural Industries •Innovation Centre" (RIIC) , which was established 
^ in 1974, combines _ a research and extension function with the ensign of a^jro- 
priat^ technologies for rural development. In order to guide their future 
activities, B5IC started with a research pl^oject to discover the problenjs,' • 
preferred, solutions, and pridrities^ of villages near their centre . . This 
coincided with a -siinilar interest in ; * consul tatio'n' - as a preliminary 
step in drawing up the district development plan - by district of fix:ials . 
Th6y decided to combine their efforts. 

Teams-TSf field workers were trained to interview members o£ every village 

* 

development committee in the district. The iaterviews were open-ended and 
attempted -to engage the participants in a dialogue on their situations 
This consultation process .was seen as mere than*mere data' collection; it ^ 
was^also designed as an education, programme in which participants started 

^to develop a critical understanding , of their situation and some of the 
directions in which they could act. It demonstrated -in clear terms' the^ / 
p^opl^s role in defining and directing the development process. This was 
reflected in the progranm^e slogan: "To be fully human an individual should 

,be free .to be critical of and creative with his own enviroriffient'f (Carothers, 
1977). ■ 

Each dialogue went b^nd a mere listing of common complaines. Participants' 
surface level perceptions were challenged' and participants were- encouraged ' • 
to reflect more critically about each of the statemij^ts they made. As a * 
problem-solving discussion, participants were involved not only in describing' 
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their problems in detail, ^ut also in working out and analyzing possible 
solutions. Where necessary, additional factual information wjas provided 

- for example,' on a:?ternatlve. technologies - but In a vay ^t^iat was as . 

^ ' . , t ^ • 

culturally neutral possible^ The interviewers avoided 'selling^ technologies 

in a prop'^agandistio way ; participan-ts were involved in assessing the 

•the suitability of each proposed technology - its raw materials* design, 

usefulness, cost and cultural acceptab'ility . - 



T 

The dialogue followed ^l^is sequence of steps^^ 



4i 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



WHY IS A SOLUTION -NEEDED? 



If 



T- ARE THE CA'USES OF THE -PROBLEM? 

1. — ^ i 



WHAT . SOLUTION SHOULD BE INSTI 



tutA)* 



WHO WILL BENEFIT FROM THE SOLUTION? 



{ 



WHAT NEW PROBLEMS ARE CREATED?/ •! 



UNACCEPTABLE 



PTABLEv^^ I ' 



ACCEPTABLE: 
ACTION TO BE T 



A^, 



\ 



V 
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Fdr RIIC this initial baseline research represented only the first 
stage of a continuing dialogue vi^ villages on their problems, alternative 
ways of solving them (technical .and human), and strategies, for action.. 
Thel4 extension staff are currently experimenting with puppetry and drama a§ . 
a codification of the priority issues identified in the first stage research 
• In order to regenerate the dialogue in each village. Again, performance is 
seen as. the catalyst - a vivid way of presenting issues so that people want . 
to talk about them. Discussion will follow a sitnilar format to the one 
described on the previous page,. Initially they are working out single- theme, 
'pre-packaged' puppet plays perfopned by th^ir own staff. Later, when they 
feel more confident with[ this medixjm, they may move to more participatory 
theatre, working out drama Sketches on the spot with local people. 

In this case, drama and puppetry are seen as important devices for * 
'humanizing' the- technology. Without this, there is a danger of the 
technologies becoming paramount and a rift emerging between them and their 
social situation: on the other hand, they are poor at demonstrating the 
construction or use of technologies. Their job is to 'situate' the technologies, 
to demonstrate how these technologies can relate to day-to-^day life in the 
village, to reflect the problems for which the techniques provide a solution. 

y ' - ' . ' . 

Analysis 

•There. are six steps in conscientization programmes; 

1. problem identification 

2. problem analysis ^ ' 

3. codificatio^i (putting the problems into a code, e.g., picture or 

drama) 

.4. presentation of code . . , 

5. discussion of code , • ' 

6, action - 

29 



I^PK OF 


1) PROBLEM 
iDENTlFICAlION 

««« 


ANALYSIS 


3) CODIFICATION 


4) PRESENTATION 
OP CODE 


5) DISCUSSICW 
OF CODE 


6) ACTION 


A 

Community 
Education 
Campaigns 
(e.g^ Lat^d^a 
6atananl) 


UorkHhop of"" 
comsiuni ty 
leaders & 
extension 
staff: problem 
listing & 

nr 1 fit* i f V 
selection 


Actors work- 
shop : KAP 
study and 
analysis of 
constraif^ts 


Actors workshop: 
agreement on 
plot and charac^ 
terization then 
improvisation 


Kgotla p res en- 
. tation by 
mobile te^mi 
of actor- 
animateurs 


Small group 
problem- 
solving 
discussion 
in kgotla 
led by actors 


Foll6w--up 
prograimse run 
by extension 
workers 

integrated with 
the regular 
work of exten- 
sion staff. 


B 

Empirical 
Theatre/^ 
Simulation 
Game (e.g.. 
Resettlement 
Kducat ion) 


Spontaneoua response to 
situation - part of per- 
formance « noi: separate 
frow it. 


Improvii?ation 
in response 
to simulated 
situation 


' * Participatory ' 
theatre : presen- 
tation by the 
whole group 


A spontaneous 
part of per-' 
formance, not 
separate from 
performance 




t: * 

i' Fre Irean 
LI teracy 
Work 


Open- 
minded, - in- 
fonaaX-- dis- 
cuss ion of 
problems 
with groups 
selected at- 
random in 
target area 


Literacy 
staff work- 
shop: KAP 
study and 
analysis of 
constraints 

• 


Literacy staff 
workshop : s tory 
written for 
each problem 
incorporating 
direct quotes 
f rcwBj research 


1) sto4y ^reading 
by literacy group 
. leader, or 2) 
dramiitlzation by 
literacy group ' 
members 


Literacy group 
problem-^solvlng 
discussion 
facilitated 
by flip-chart 
picture of key 
incident in ' 
story (drama) 


Action by 
^literacy group 
including 
public draiua ♦ 
presentation 
to motivate 
participatj^on 
by whole 
ci^mmunity 


I) 

Extension • 
Work in 
Appropriate 
Technology 


Problem-solving discussion 
with village development 
conguittee (following fixed 
i^equence of questions) 


RIIC staff work- 
shop : problem- 
drama (puppet 
play) prepared 
for each prior- 
ity problem 


Kgotla presen- 
tation by RIIC 
staff 


1 

Problem - * 
solving dis- 
cussion with 
village devel- 
opment 
coomiittee 


Constructi^on 
and use of* 
appropriate 
technologies, 
assisted by 
RIIC 
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Of course, the process does not end with 'action* - it is cyclical, 
'Action leads back into reflection and the process continues- The way in 
wh^H^ each step^^^ organized, in the different programmes, is summarised in 
the table on page 26, ^ 

The main points to be drawn out of this comparative, table are given 

below: '* ^ . 

« - « ■ 

In Case Study B, problem identification, analysis and codification 

^are done within the context of the perfo^rmau^e and involve all th3 

participants. In the other three cases, these steps. ^are done before the 

performance by ,some members of . the cQimnunity and the prograimae orgainzars* 

In Laedza Batanani (Case Study A), these steps involve' the conmunityy^ 

leaders and extension Workers, This represents a progressive step away from 

imposing a message straight from government. Yet the community leaders who 



.eaders 



attend the workshop tend to be drawn exclusively from the wealth! 

cattle-owning, section of the community. This accounts for the inclusion 

of class-specif ic issues (e.g., cattle theft) and the lack of strong 

political content,^ 
> 

In RIIC's initial consultation programme (Case Study D) , they balanced 

4 

their interviews of the village develop!^ent committee - an organization 

mainly composed of - the village elite - with discussions among, some of the 

2 

poorer members of the community. In the literacy project (Case Study C) , 



^Cattle theft is not a poor man's issue. 45% of rural households own no 

cattle at all, w^ile 5^ own 50% of the cattle. Most cff Chose' without 

cattle do not plant anything or plant late because of difficulties in 

getting draught animals. (Rural Income Distribution Survey, 1974) 

2 ' ' • 

They concluded, however , that the VDC did represent fairly accurately 

the views of the whole community. (Carothers, 1977) 
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the organisers deliberately set out to discover the concerns and issues of 
thevless privileged section of the community. For this purpose, informal 
interviews with smalj groups- in different parts of the village worked well. 

In ali the prograiames, the performance attempts to reflect the issues 
from the perspective of the participants: This is not a leamii^g resoutce 
created in the capital city. It is drawn out of a process of dialogue with 
members of the community and attempts to be an accurate repres'^xrfation of the"' 
issues raised in that dialogue. In the literacy case, the actual works of 
people in the community (recorded in the field research) are used> in" the 
stories, X^i^he other cases, the involvement of community members as actors, 
and the use of improvisation makes the performance a true picture of local 
issues and idioms. * ' 

In all cases, the performance raises the issues only; it is not prescriptive, 
there are no pre-packaged answers. Working out an appropriate solution is 
left to the discussion and this comes '^only after a critical analysis of the 
problems themselves. This is particularly important in Case Di technology 
is kept under harness, subservient to the participatory process of determining 
its use in the context of solving important community problems. It is this 
patient and sustained commitment to a process of dialogue which keeps 
RIIC^s extension work 'honest^, which makes it legitmate to use the label 
'appropriate^ technology. The technologies respond to real community needs 
because they are planned by the community. 

In the ,first three cases, members of ^the conanunity are involved in the 
presentation of the code. In the latter case, this will occur once RIIC has 

4 

developed some confidence and experience with the medium* Involving the 
learners in performing the code is an effective way of increasing confidence 
and developing active participation* 

However, if popular theatre is to be come truly participatory, there needs 
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to be more experience in less formal, regular uses of popular theatre 
(in contrast with its use in a once-a-year campaign or festival). Iv 
needs to be seen as a standard technique available to village-leyei extension 
staff in their day-to-day, work. As * rough ^ theatre, it can be easily managed 
and woven into their everyday work, rather than used as a once-a-year 
.'gimmick*. It could be. used as part of regular, presentations at kgotla 
•meetings and clinics, village-level courses, farmers^ days, group demon-- 
s trations etc . ^ . 

Participation and critical reflection are not the only.obiects of social 
transformation programmes - there is, also ^action' * In the case of 'Laedza 
^ ■ Batanani*' (Case Study A), a special followup programme is organized by the 
extension workers to support the action decisiqns taken in the cotmnunity 
discussions. In the literacy project (Case Study B) , each grou^ Xs encouraged 
to take action on a few mo4est tasks. In the first year of this project, 
ther6 was spectacular success. The groups, tackled projects which could 
produce imiqediate results and their confidence grew. Soon, they were tackling 
a range of. projects: , '. 

organizing public meetings to get others in the village committed to 
the same problem (e*g. , overcharging by transport-owners, veld fires, 
school-leaver problems) . ^ ^ - 

- taking 'direct aeftion' (e.g., cleaning up the village meeting place, 
clinic yard, and the area around the shop;" raising funds through 
concerts, making handicrafts, selling food)* 

- consulting thosp responsible to make changes (e.g,, asking shopkeepers 
1 

to improve their service; complaining to the local Councillor about a 
dam polluted by hospital sewage). 

- inviting field .workers to give talks and idemonstrations . 

, ■ ■ 
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One fac«3r accounting for this success is that the literacy groups were 
together over a sustained period of time and were able to develop a spirit of 
solidarity and mutual commitment. ■ This factor explains why the RIIC programme 
(Case Stucy D) seams to have the most potential in^making the process of 
critical reflection lead to social action. They have made a long-term 
commitment to a continuing and year-round dialogue with groups in the villages 
they are serving. Action - in this case experimental use of various technologies 
y village groups - will itself become the basis- for further reflection. • 
tne of the constraints and p^^;^^^s encountered at the action stage could ' 
be codified through drama or puppetry as the focus for further discussion 
arid analysis (Russell, 1977). 

CONCLUSION ' - ; 

Experience in Botswana has shown that popular theatre can play an 
Important role in social transformation programmes, expanding participation 
and self-confidence and providing a mirror for critical analysis and a stimulus 
for discussion and action. For the field worker .it represents not only a 
new teaching tool, but a totally new approach for working with rural 
communities. It is a*practical tool which helps in making Freire's educational 
philosophy operational. As 'rough or simple"'' theatre,, it is ai^nageable 
technique and therefore capable of involving and being kept within the 
cp|trol of local people. It Is as yet under-utilized, but it has an amazing 
potential as a conscientizing and mobilizing force contributing to progressive . 
social change. 
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APPENDIX A 

(Laedza Batananij 1974-1975) 

A) VILLAGE CQ-ORl)INATI0N AND GENERAL -ISSUES 

1. Homesteads in the Bokalaka are scattered. There are 'no concentrated" ' 
village settlements and many people live at the lands or cattle 'posts. There 
is an increasing tendency to move away from the 'village' and stay more'' at- 
the lands, often perman^'ntly This scattered populati'on pattern creates 
problems in communication, siting of services, community cooperation, and 
general village development. , " • 

2. There are seasonal movements of pepple,. "^related %p agricultural activity, 
between the villages and land area, and this adds to the problems identified 
in 1 . above. , . ^ ■ ■ u ' ^ 

3. Poor development of both homes (villages and lands) because they are far 
apart. The seasonal migration referred to in 2. often means that neither 
place^is adequately cared for, and in the case of the land area, agricultural 
development suffers. - 

4. Conflict between the Central and Ward kgotlas. Att^ndanceyat the Central 
kgotla is low because people live considerable distances away^'^kid are 
reluctant to travel. Thus, there is. a preference for attending meetings at 
the Ward kgotla with a related shift in loyalty to 'ward* institutions. 

5. People living far from the Central kgotla tend to miss out on government 
information, since the Central kgotla r^iains-the main public meeting places 
for government extension workers, e^c, 

6. People have little interest in attending development meetings of the 
kgotla, VDC or other organizations (e.g., PTA) • They tend to be misunderstood 
and regarded as 'just talk, nothing ever happens \ 

7- Court cases involving theft or seduction, however, are^much more popular 
and well^-attended, . People seem to enhoy the debate and contrcg/ersy^of these 
sessions . 

8. Unpaid headmen are reluctant to attend meetings. 

9. Self--help schemes are unpopular . Very few people contribute to self-help 
projects and there is a preference for ' food-f or--work^ projects. People 
are on the whole much more interested in lobbying government to provide 
services than in raising funds locally for projects. 

10. Laws and punishments for criminal offences are too lenient. For example, 
cattle theft (Bobava) is rampant, but 'fines for speculators who buy stolen 
cattle exacerbate the problem. There is also 'stealing for the government* 

- the practice of stealing cattle from Rhodesia. Many ^people feel that the 
only crime is crossing the border fence. " • ' 

II, .There is some dissatisfaction with government (central and district) 
provision of services for developing the area^ There is a general feeling 
■that the area is neglected, 

12. Poor relationships between government officers and the peopled 

13. Schools are no longer where people^ live, therefore, schools should ^|5e 
moved. Thi« problem is related to the^current tendency to stay longer at 
the lands'. 
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14, Dissatisfaction with social life and recreation in the rural ar^as. 



15. The Kalanga language, it is, felt, should tj'fe^ allowed at least as;^ learning 
m.edium in the earl^/ school ley^ls, and kgotla meetings . > > * 

* ' "* ' \ 

16. Rhodes! a- Botswana border: refugees crossing the border into Botswana 
and causing confusion; Botswana children crossing into Rhodesia.' 

B) FAMILY PROBLEMS \ 

1. Tension when the husbands are away in South Africa. There is suspicion 
by each partner about infidelity. \ 

2. Conflicts about traditional marriage practices: 'Nkumbo' (elopement) 
and 'Nkadzana' (taking the sister of the wife as 'younger wife'). 

.3- Role of men and women: women often complain that they do all the- work 
while the men are always drinking. ' \ 

4, Husbands refusal^ to allow wives to get involved in' teaching, voluntary 
organizations, etc. ' ' 



\ 
\ 

\ 



5. Juvenile delinquency: lack of parental discipline, particularly with 
regard to house ^j^^^^* 

6. Elderly people misleading the young, such as a father encouraging his ^ ; 
son to drink. This results in children being late/for school, pregnancy 

at an early age, indiscriminate s:uo king, and gambling and fighting, 

7. Young people drifting away to the towns, particularly during the ploughing, 
season when hard work needs to bg done. 

} • ' . 

8. Conflict between parents and. children, between young and old, between 
the educated and the *uneduca ted. The elders I feeling that young people do 
no give them sufficient respect. 

9. Concern about the education of childreirJ^ "What can I do with children " 
who have faileci Standard ^7?" Standard 7 failures have no other alternatives 
and parents often blame autoniatic promotion. They also feel the use of 

^ Set^ana as a medium of instruction in primairy schools put their children 
at a disadvantage. ' * 

10. Procrastination about work which needs to be done before the rains: 
if bush clearing, de^-stumping , training of ojcen, thatching, et?., is not 
done in time, then there is chaog when the rains cbmel 

' C) VALUE CONFLICTS 

Value confli^cts refer to\conflicts between modern and traditional beliefs 
and behaviour, and the conflipt between actual behaviour and acceptable and 
legally, recognized standards of behaviour, 

1. Conflict in dressing habits: women wearing -mini-skirts,' bell-bottoms, etc*; 
men wearing high--heeled shoes, and plaiting theix hair. 

2. The dislike of women drinking, 

3* Gumba-gumba parties disturb people at night. People beliei^e they encourag.e 
prostitution, fighting and juvenile deliquency. ' ' 
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4. ^Vomfen*s demands for increased participation in community life, 

f 

5. Conflicting ideas and misconceptions about health practices. Example: 
beliefs that pregnant women should ndt attend the clinic as it causes 
death/ that pregnant should -no tjjeat eggs, that women npt ireast-feed 
their .sacond child if the firaC one has died, • 

6. The smoking of dagga, whic^ is (illegal. . '^^ 

7. '^nflicts between the ideas tht<!~^S^ded fam^ily and the money 
economy; people expect to live Off the^^nings of money-earning -civil 
servants, ^ , • ' .---^r 

'*S.;-People forgetting traditional practices and customs. 

9. 'Gumutjende' - hernia disease which causes swollen testicles. People 
inflicted are afraid to attend the clinic. . 

D) ECONOMIC CONCERNS . , 

I. Jobs: difficulty of finding local employment and earning money. A feeling 
that only the educated get:^obs. . ' 

2- Crop prices: prices offered by the Botswana Marketing Board are felt to 
be too low. ^ 

3, Cattle theft: speculators buy stolen cattle. 

4. Veld fires: the laws concerning veld fires are not enforced and con- 
sequently much grazing land is ties troy ed. 

Cattle and goats are left uncontrolled and la^d ,is not fenced so that^ ' 
livestock ^destroys crops • 

6. Harvesting is often done too late. Grain is also poorly stored. 

7,. Loan rejections: appli&ation for loans for agricultural development are 
often rejected. 

8. Disputes over payment for borrowing oxen for ploughing. 

9. /Busukwa' ( tradit/onal beer) producers complain of low prices for'' 
their beer; measures * must be smaller or p^rices higher. 

10- Worries 4-bout the Land Board and land allocation.^ 

II. Migrant labour to South Africa: many men go to South Africa to earn 
money and either spend it while they are there, or on their return, consider 

^themselves to be a 'big shot' and spe.t!^. it within the space of a week. 

E) CO^'SUMER CONCERNS ' . . 

1. Inflation: '^everything is costing too much.'i 

2,. Pu-blic transport:, fares are too high without any standard charge and thQ 
service is inconsistent. , ^ 

* 

3. Health services are ^ns^if f icient ; * the mobile clinic is unreliabte. 

4, There is no water reticulation. People and cattle need to travel long 
distances to "Yivers, boreholes, and wells.* ' - ^ 

^0 
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5. There ^re no .social services for the blind, crippled, old and destitute. 

■ . f^- ..... 

6. Butcheries are a iTealth hazard, often selling Head'^eat. 

.7.. Roads are poor with few Mrifts* across rivers. 

... «k 

8. Lions destroy cattle^n the cattle post areas but'whei^ people/destroy 
the lions, they are fined without receiving any payment for the sale.ot the 
skin. ' , 

■• ;, ■ - ■ ■ . • - V 



